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i Subj: CINCPAC Command History 1974; promulgation of 
ga Enci: (1) Volume I, CINCPAC Command History 1974 
i (2) Volume II, CINCPAC Command History 1974 
1, The CINCPAC Command History 1974 is promulgated in response to the _ 
| direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, - 


2. This document contains information affecting the security of the’ 
i United States within the meaning of the Espionage Laws, Titte 18, U.S. 
Code, Sections 793 and 794. Transmission or revelation of its content 
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in any manner to an unauthorized person is prohibited by law. The 
| material contained within this document is to be treated with the utmost 
discretion. Under no circumstances shall possession thereof be trans- 

ferred, or the information contained therein be imparted, to personne] | 

| other than those whose duties specifically require knowledge thereof, . 
‘ Information provided any individual will be the minimum required in the” 
performance of his duties. te 
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| 3. The overall classification of the Command History is Top Secret- .. 5; ” 

No Foréign Dissemination, and includes Formerly Restricted Data. The 
| security classification indicated for each page of this: docunient is - 
ie according to the highest classification of any paragraph. thereon. In 
5 those instances when the reverse side of a page is intentionally left 
| blank, this is so indicated on the preceding page. ae 
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oS) In subsequent communications CINCPAC elaborated on specific points. 
He‘advised the JCS of guidelines he had provided the two organizations in 
order for them to work jointly on preparation of details for the merger. One 
consideration here, CINCPAC had noted, was the desirability of a senior Army 
officer subordinate to COMUSTDC to perform Army planning and liaison for 
Operation Plan 5025 and ROCHESTER planning. (This function was subsequently 
assumed by the U.S. Army CINCPAC Support Group in Hawaii.)4 


On 11 July the JCS advised of Presidential decisions that had been 
provided through the National Security Council. No change was to be made in 
the separate identity of the MAAG and TDC or.the status of flag/general officers 
without prior approval of the President. Additionally, the size of both head- 
quarters was to be further reduced. A proposed Joint Manpower Program merging 
the headquarters that had been submitted by CINCPAC would not be processed. 
The MAAG was to.be reduced to approximately 50 U.S. personnel] by the end of 
FY 75, and the USTDC was to be reduced to 83 U.S. personnel.¢ 


Reduction in U.S. Forces and Bases 





As stated above, U.S. Forces in Taiwan had been under continuing study. 

A GINCPAC staff survey team in 1973 had listed by priority the agencies and 
functions the team believed should be considered for retention in planning 
further reductions. In Priority I, for longest retention, were the Taiwan 
Defense Command and the 9687th Security Group (an intelligence agency); in 
Priority II] were the U.S. Army Strategic Communications Command, the 6214th 

Air Base Group-Taiwan (weapons storage), and Ching Chuan. Kang Air. Base; in 
Priority III were. the MAAG, the 327th Air Division (air defense), and the 

. 6213th Air Base Group-Taipei Air Station; and in. Priority IV were other | 
activities .3. or a 


(TS=FRO)UIn the spring of 1974 National Security Decision Memorandum 248 
directed various changes in the U.S. presence in Taiwan. One F-4 squadron was 
to be.withdrawn by 31 duly 1974. The Fe4s had:been provided to the Republic 
of China during the ENHANCE PLUS buildup of ‘the Republic of Vietnam to maintain 
an air defense capability when Chinese F-5s were sent to Vietnam. The 20. 
PEACE BASKET F-5s were to meet the first part of the U.S. obligation to replace 
the F-5s that had been forwarded to Vietnam. A second F-4 squadron was to be 
withdrawn by 30 May 1975. Diversions of F-5Es earmarked for Korea and Taiwan- 
produced F-5Es were to be used to replace the remaining 28 ENHANCE PLUS F-5As 
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1. CINCPAC 0500252 Apr 74 (EX). 
2. JCS 3895/111300Z Jul 74. : 
3. CINCPAC Command History 1973, Vol. I, pp.89-92. 
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with F-5E aircraft. All nuclear weapons were. to be withdrawn during the last 
half of calendar year 1974, Authority was discontinued to statton Guick Reac- 
tion Alert aircraft on alert status on Taiwan. Upon removal of nuclear weapons 
Tainan Air Base was to be placed.on a caretaker basis. 


) As required, on F-4 COMMANDO DOMINO squadron and nuclear weapons were 
withdrawn by duly 1974, and the last F~4 squadron was scheduled to be with- 
drawn by 30 May 1975. 


g 


ie Several Army elements were also. disestablished. ‘0n-30 June 1974 the 
U.S. Army Forces Taiwan headquarters, the China Detachment of the 7th Psychalo- 
gical ‘Operations. Group , and. the First aie netees agree Detachment were 
disestablished and withdrawn. . sg 





with. ¢@ weti atio cr 
25° Bays whefi ‘the: OCS: dtrected’ major’ “peictions of USAF military deployments on 


- Taiwan, CINCPACAF advised CINCPAC of his proposed ‘actions .and requested 


concurrence.. COMUSTDC had advised CINCPAC that, he had no objections ,. provided 
‘that consideration was given: “to existing: Interservice Support. Agreements and 


. personnel/finan¢e. Support, ‘for residual Air Force.personnel it the Taipet: area 
- (at? thé MAAG, TOC, etc.) .- “-Commeriting : on’. the: political sensitivity of the 
“matter, he: noted that the Chinese: seemed to understand and. tacitly accept the 
eee and Fandovt: Cr NU, S. WMS Sat foregs. An ‘the PACOM lt Seemed 
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J. J5122 Point Paper, 24 ‘Apr. i4, Subd. Non 2483" 3537 Point Papers, 28 May 75, 
Subj: Taiwan Drawdown .(U).. 


2; J5112 Point Paper, 24 Sep 74, Subj: Future Use of Tainan Air Base (U); 


J536 Point Paper, 27 Dec-74, Subj: Reduction of U.S. Military ‘Presence in 
Taiwan ‘(U);°J537 Point Paper, 28 May 75, Subj: Taiwan-Drawdown (U). 
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doubtful to him that a cutback of the magnitude proposed would spark signifi- 
cant adverse reaction or seriously affect U.S.-Republic of China relations. | 


ts There were considered to bé no adverse implications for CINCPAC in 
the planned actions. While the PACAF proposal addressed phasedown rather than 
phaseout of. the 327th, it reaffirmed plans to phase out upon deployment of the 
Tast F-4 squadron. ; 


ty Problem areas generated by the proposed actions fell into four cate- 

gories: support functions. covered by Interservice Support Agreements; tenant/ 
facility arrangements; USAF personne] and finance arrangements; and an Air 
Force component commander/planning requirement tn support of COMUSTDC, but 
only when the 327th was phased out. All of these involved Service prerogatives 
or Interservice: Support Agreements and would fniVolve -PACAF action and .coordi- 
nation with the affected organizations or. Services in Taiwan. to resolve. 
ar Directive 4000.19;."Bastc’Policles and Principles for Inter- 
service Interdepartmentiat.’and ‘Inte cy. Support -governed:-such agreements and 
_., Ansured. that-such agreements. w unilaterally reduced. or terninated. 

2 SPACAE would be ‘1 nuing reed-upon: support until -new 





Ni eae 
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1, COMUSTDC 0904452 Nov 74; CINCPACAF 302130Z Oct 74. 
2. CINCPAC 280305Z Nov 74; J536 HistSum Nov 74, 


3. J536 Point Paper, 27 Dec 74, Subj: Reduction of U.S. Military Presence in 
Taiwan (U). 


4, J5112 Point Paper, .11 Dec 74, Subj: CINCPAC Trip to Taiwan (U); see also 
CINCPAC Command History 1971, Vol. I, pp. 81-82 and 1972, Vol. I, pp. 76-77. 
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had been under development in 1973 was operationally deployed in 1974. This 
missile was capable of reaching all of Russia and part of Alaska. However, 
the PRC was_not expected to have an operational full-scale ICBM until late in 
the decade. 


The Threat in the Pacific? 





In reviewing the threat to peace in the Pacific theater, there were 
four major powers to consider: the Soviet Union, China, North Korea, and the 
Communist countries and movements in Southeast Asia. 


The Russians presented both a strategic and a tactical threat. Strate- 
gically, about 250 ICBM Taunchers in the Far East could be launched against 
Pacific targets. Any portion of their remaining 1400-plus ICBMs could also 
hit Pacific targets. Some 340 long and medium range bombers, based in the Far 
East and armed with conventional or nuclear weapons, could bé directed against 
fixed targets (such as Subic Bay, Guam, or Hawaii) or against U.S. ships. 

There were 17 Polaris-type Yankee ballistic missile and 14 olderballistic 
missile submarines in the Pacific. A new Delta-class nuclear submarine, under- 
going sea trials in the Sea of Japan, probabty would be operational in early 
1975. Two Yankees were on patrol; the remaining SLBM-capable, subs could hit 
strategic targets in the Western Pacific (Guam, Subic, Japan). The Soviets 
could.use theif. Far East bombers, missiles, more than: 80 attack:subs or 50 
surface warships.to go after nuclear capable U.S. ’warshtps. In ‘addition, 
Soviet naval forces posed a considerable tactical threat to U.S. -haval units 
and operated regularly’ in: the. East china Sea, Philippine Sea, and: South 

China Sea. 


ASS Soviet pasid forces in the Far East were oriented ae entirely 
toward China, and eapeeeiney: to transport. these troops for es Ne assault 
was limited. 


Tactical air capability against U.S. assets was limited due to the 
distances involved, but-point air defense against a U.S. strike was considerable. 


An indication of Soviet policy was manifest in their Indian Ocean 
activities. Fron a1] indicatiotis, the Soviets’ ware in‘the Indian Ocean to 
stay, and were fully aware of the world's dependerice on the Persian Gulf o71 


]. Op. Cit., Moorer Posture Statement; CINCPAC Command. History 1973, Vol. I, 


p. 104, 
2. IPAC briefing to CINCPAC staff on Bas Dec 74, microfilm file, CINCPAC 


history archives. 
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routes. A permanent Soviet naval force was not only a military threat to the 

oil lifelines, but also represented political pressure to move oil-rich nations 
away from pro-western policies. The re-opening of the Suez Canal, expected in 
1975, would simplify Soviet Indian Ocean operations by reducing logistics 
problems. A re-opened canal did not, in itself, mean an increase in the Soviet 
Indian Ocean forces, but only quicker and more flexible access to the area. The 
level of Soviet interest in the area was evidenced by the visit, in December 1974, 
of the Commander in Chief, Soviet Navy, Admiral Gorshkov, to Aden and Somalia. 


Major combatants in the Indian Ocean at the end of 1974 included a 
cruiser, two destroyer escorts, one diesel and one nuclear-powered attack 
submarine. The initial deployment of surface intelligence collectors and 
hydrographic research ships by the Soviet Union to the Indian Ocean occurred 
during the Indian-Pakistan war tn December 1971. Regular operations have 
continued since. 


~s) Compared to the Pacific deployments, Soviet activity in the Indian 
Ocean was highly visible and multi-purpose. There was more to:be gained 
militarily, economically, and politically, and with relatively less competition, 
in the Indian Ocean than in the Pacific. 


The second great Communist power, the PRC, which was believed to con- 
sider the Soviet Union as its major adversary, nevertheless, posed a threat to 
the Pacific Command... The Chinese Army was designed and deployed: to repel 
invasion and maintain.internal security. The Chinese Air Force’was large and 
well trained, but had a limited variety of modern aircraft and was heavily 
oriented toward defense of the homeland. The Chinese Navy, for:many years a 
poor third to the Army and Air Force, had become the fastest growing of the 
services. Although restricted by doctrine and capability to coastal defense, 
a blue ocean capability was under development, and the intent of a future high 
seas capability was in evidence, 


(TS) The nucleus of the PRC strategic threat in the Pacific was its medium 
and intermediate range launchers. They could cover Soviet Far East targets or 
strategic U.S. bases in the Western Pacific. Three ICBM sites Were under. 
construction, but problems with the program indicated that a full range ICBM 
would not be operational before at least 1977. 


“%§). Instead of military dominance, China's Jong range goal was apparently 
to supplant the influence of the Soviet Union and the United States in the 
Third World.. The PRC policy was to play off the U.S. against Russia, with the 
dominant factor being distrust and fear of the Soviets. This explained China's 
advocacy of NATO, its: support of Pakistan against India, its encouragement of 
splits in the Warsaw Pact, and its toleration of the U.S. presence (military, 
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economic, and political) in Asia. On the other hand, China continued to insist 


on the reversion of Taiwan, and stood ready to defend itself against perceived 
threats on the landmass of Asia. 


iT North Korea was a less far-reaching threat. It was, nonetheless, jn 
a position to menace the Republic of Korea, destabilize the peninsula, threaten 
Japan, and involve the United States. 


North Korea had a well-trained conventional army, pilus several uncon- 
ventional] warfare units. The Air Force was oriented primarily. for air defense, 
but had concentrated on ground attack and tactical bombing training during 1974. 
The North Korean Air Force would be a substantial problem to an attacking nation, 
but probably would not or could not conduct a sustained offensive campaign 
against targets in the South. The Navy was developing its offensive capability, 
especially for amphibious assault and support. Minor clashes with the South 
Korean Navy around the islands off the west coast of Korea occurréd in 1974, 
However, the Navy's primary wartime role was defensive; i.e., anti-shipping, 
anti-sub, and anti-air operations in North Korean waters. 


pl The North was capable of launching a major attack with. little warning, 
buf could not carry on sustained large scale operations without an increased 
flow of Chinese and/or Soviet weapons, POL and anmunition. Such support would 
not be automatic, since China was unlikely to turn from detente‘with the U.S. 
to support a war on the Korean peninsula uniess the North was dnvaded or facing 
defeat. The Soviet detente with the U.S., and the Sind-Soviet ‘border tensions, 
would influence the U.S.S.R. not to support a North Korea offensive. Ergo, the 
North was unlikely to launch an al] out attack against South Korea. North 
Korea would, however, continue to seek concessions from the South or the United 
Nations and continue efforts to increase its international prestige and in- 
fluence. Consequently, the possibility of a serious belligerent incident 
remained high. 


&, Mainland Southeast Asta had dominated U.S. Pacific thinking for over 

a decade. Although U.S. Forces, by the end of 1974, remained only in Thailand, 
the United States retained an interest in the economic and political stability 
of the area. North Vietnam continued to pursue a'war in the sotth, and although 
the South Vietnamese had held their own, it was only because of substantia? U.S. 
aid. The same was true of Canbodia, where the Lon Nol Government and the Khmer 
Communists had fought to a stalemate. Both sides were dependent upon outside 
aid, and the status quo would rapidly be destroyed by the unilateral withdrawal 
of the benefactors of either side. .The coalition in Laos survived despite 
factional disputes and increasing Communist domination, Overall, U.S. influence 
with the Southeast Asian nations (and all of Asia) depended on USEner perception 
of U.S. willingness to fulfill its commitments. 
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7% The threat to the U.S. in the PACOM area was relative not only to the 
strength of opposing powers, but also to the vulnerability of the U.S. Force 
posture. For example, access to the Malacca Strait was critical to U.S. and 
allied lines of communication. These and other straits were vulnerable not 


only to Soviet naval interdiction, but also to closure by the littoral countries. 


To maintain lines of conmunication, United States alliances and a credible, 
viable force structure in the Pacific and Indian Oceans were imperative. 
Particularly vital were forward bases and support areas such as those in Japan, 
Korea, Thailand, and the Philippines. However, these critical installations 
were subject not only to strategic or terrorist attack, but to the political 
interest of the host nations and area-wide or world-wide disturbances, such as 
the of] embargo. The drawdown of U.S. Forces in Asia has led to increased 
reliance on the economic and political cooperation of friends and allies in 
PACOM, and to greater coordination and complementarity between their military 
forces and those of the United States. ; 


Be In summary, the U.S. faced a strategic threat from only..one nation in 
thé Pacific--the Soviet Union. China could develop strategic capability, but 
there was more to fear in the short term from her political and:economic 
influence. PACOM theater stability was threatened by the belligerence and 
conventional war capabilities of North Korea and North Vietnam. Finally, the 
U.S.-role of supporting national objectives through seapower and ‘airpower was 
vulnerable not only to hostile action, but also to the possible loss of 
effective diplomatic influence over friendly and non-aligned nations. 


ve 


Pressure Points in the PACOM 


The preceding sections of this chapter have discussed the threat in 
somewhat clinical, or detached, terms. There were, nonetheless, signals in 
two specific areas--the Korean peninsula and indochinéns thee portended radical 
changes in 1975. 


The Korean Peninsula! 


OK. Relations between the two Koreas during 1974 were characterized by a 
return to bitter polemics. Propaganda warfare became heated as North Korea 
continued to provoke isolated incidents. South Korean ships were sunk and 
captured (in February and June), and a civilian airliner was fired upon (in 
July) when it strayed too close to the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ). Aliso on the 
DMZ, a North Korean tunnel across the military demarcation line was discovered 
on 15 November. Because of increasing North Korean operations along the 


1. COMIPAC 0122112 Jan 75, Subj: Selected PACOM Area 1974 Highlights. 
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Vietnam except as directed by the JCS on a case-by-case basis; CINCPAC also 
passed this restriction to appropriate PACOM activities. 


(sf Gulf of Tonkin operations by surface vessels came under study in 1974. 
With the. exception of one less~than-48-hour presence of USS RANGER.(CVA~61)} and 
four escorts on 9-10 August, there had been no U.S, reconnaissance presence in 
‘the Guif of Tonkin since a MIDWAY (CVA-41) task: group operated there in Decem- 
ber. 1973. During the interim the People's Republic. of China had increased its 
influence in the area including expansions.in the Paracel? Islands. Additionatly, 
PACOM intelligence collection efforts: had.been degraded by restricting air 
surveillance to operations. south of 17°-30 ‘North, and the additional loss of 
col lectfon efforts associated. with fleet operations .2 


on 15 January CINCPAC advised the JCS that expansion of Indian Ocean 
requirements, reduction of theater assets, and restrictions on operations 
because of fuel constraints had reduced. PACOM electronic warfare capabilities, 


especially: in the Tonkin Gulf. Since airborne. collection there was dependent 


on radar warning support provided. by-U.S.- Navy: PIRAZ ships: (Positive Identifi- 
cation. Radar Advisory Zone), frequent incursions. of carriers. and. the PIRAZ 


 * Forceware’ necessary’to assess the North Vietnamese ‘threat. On‘ 30 daiuary 
-. 7» GINCPAC. peconmended. to. the JCS ‘that monthly CVA/PIRAZ support, oF fouryto six 
days’ duration would: allow, fricraased collection opportuni ty: by: Vet: and COMBAT 
“ “ APPLE’ al'rborne. platforms... Ti March : -CINCRAC: again recommended ‘such. ‘Garrier:. 
Py Operatt ons. to.-the JCS 4° ‘with ‘the. dintention oF. dap loving: USS: ‘ORISKANY: (OVA=34) 
,- , ‘ahd escorts on or: ‘about: 14 Aprit.. On 9 April: ‘the: JCS. 
wee WORE being ‘gtaf fed: by higher: authority. and: that sunface:’ ‘and carrier ai¥° opera- 
+ lttons-inythe, Gulf, oF Tonkin: and vicinity, ee ee were. io f rhed 
“yet. further’ *notice.S eas 


jadviged that. ‘these: ‘actions 











- PARPRO. derationt eantinied ‘aleenharé’ “tn ttie “PACOM., “In ‘the ean: of 


; ped in: ‘February, CINCPAC.restricted PARPRO.. operations. east’ of 1339-33! East 
~ "+ Petween 409 and 42°North, because of an. increased threat fron. North. ‘Korean. MIG- 
; oo. QT. matrcratir§ oni. 240 tay the Director. of, fae: ‘Nattonal Secirity. ‘Agency ‘teevaluated 


1. JCS 3799/281719Z May 743 CINCPAC 3000472 May. 74; 3¢s 6252/3019482 May 74s 
CINCPAC. 3122552 May: 74. 

2. J313 Point Paper, 24 Sep 74, Subj: Gulf of Tonkin (GOT) Operations (U). 

3. J315 HistSum Mar 74; CINCPAC 152031Z Jan 74; CINCPAC 302151Z Jan 74; 
CINCPAC 290302Z Mar 74; JCS 6834/091722Z Apr 74.~ A December deployment by 
USS ENTERPRISE ts discussed elsewhere in this chapter.. 
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the threat and eecenmnee that it no pongey existed. On 30 uy CINCPAC. removed i 
the PARPRO restriction. ! 
es Certain restrictions were also directed tn conjunction with a visit | 
by President Ford to the U.S.S.R., Japan, and the Republic of Korea. The JCS 
directed a restriction on aerial reconnaissance operations against the U.S.S.R. | 
from 0001Z on 12-November until 0001Z on 26 November. ‘Restricted (no fly). 
areas included the Soviet Arctic: littoral, the’ Northern - -Pacific from the ee 
Strait to Japan within 100 nautical miles-of thé US:S.R., the Sea-of Okhotsk, | 
and the Sea‘of Japan north of 420-17 ‘North. From’ 00072 on :78 November until 
0001Z on 23 November no: reconnaissance aircraft were allowed to“launch or «- 
recover from Japanese bases. »FromO001Z on’22 November until 0001Z on 24 - | 
November no reconnaissance airerart: were allowed to launch or recover from 
South Korean bases. ee _ . 
BS). Addtttonally,r reconnaissance operations against the Peple’ $s Republic | 


of China were’ not‘authorized® froin 00012" ‘on: 22‘Novenber uti? 0001Z ont December 
baéause: bf Sechatity: of State Kissinger’s: visit to: that couritry .>-- 
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1. J314 HistSum May 74, which cited SSO. PACOM - 2702062 Feb 74 and \DIRNSA ; 
_ 2419532 May 74 (both BOM); CINCPAC 300345Z. May’.74. : | 
2. J314 HistSum Nov 74, which cited JCS 114170823407 Nov ae (BOM) JCS 6847/ 
251487Z Nov’ 74, 7 
3. . 0314. HistSum Nov 74, which cited Js. 41649/160001Z' Nov 74, ‘es 
4. J314 HistSum Aug 74, which cited’ CINCPAC 071901Z Dec 73, CINCPAC 071900Z 
Dec 73, and JCS 092010Z Jul 74 (a117 BOM). 
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